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Building on a legacy 
Access management decisions 
made forty years ago for Oregon 
22 have withstood the test of time 
and made a current project 
easier. 


Study shows value of 
Oregon airports 


A study released by ODOT’s 
Aeronautics Unit shows that 
Oregon’s commercial and general 
aviation airports contribute $11.5 
billion to the state’s economy. 


| Call Inside ODOT 
1-800-382-6325 

ODOT employees returned more 
than 1,000 Inside ODOT surveys, 
responding to questions on how 


the news service can be 
improved. 


U.S. Secretary of Trans- 
portation gives funds to 
ODOT 


The Oregon Transportation 
Infrastructure Bank received $5.5 
million in federal funds for 
transportation projects. The 
money is available as loans or 
grants to local governments and 
transportation authorities. 
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single-occupant cars siill on the road 


IY, bes Oregonians believe that traffic congestion is 
on the rise, but few are giving up their solitary 
commute to work. 

A new Oregon Population Survey shows that in the last six 
years, 20 percent more Oregonians believe traffic congestion 
is a problem in their community, but only 4 percent of them 
gave up their solitary drive to work. 

If you expected people in Portland to be more concerned 
about traffic, you would be right. About 76 percent of Port- 
land-dwellers rate congestion as a problem, compared to 63 
percent statewide. Metro-area drivers cut solitary commut- 
ing to work from 70.4 percent in 1990 to 62.9 percent in 1996 
— a drop of 7.5 percent. 

But the real surprise comes when you gauge the survey 
results in central Oregon. Residents of Crook, Deschutes and 
Jefferson counties rate their congestion problems almost as 
serious as Portland’s. That’s because despite their rising 
congestion concerns, 5.5 percent more central Oregonians 
commute to work alone today than in 1990 (69.8 percent in 
1990 compared to 75.3 percent today). 

Seventeen percent of those surveyed in Deschutes County 
call congestion ‘critical,’ 29 percent call it ‘very serious’ and 
only 11 percent say congestion is not a problem. 

It’s no surprise that commuting time statewide grew in the 
past six years. From 1986 to 1996, Oregon’s population has 
grown faster than the national average, and vehicle miles 
traveled grew twice as fast as our population. The largest 
increase in commuting time was east of the Cascade Range, 
where average commute times to work grew by three or more 
minutes. 

Also according to the survey: 

> 6.8 percent of all adult Oregonians consider traffic con- 

gestion ‘critical’ in their community; 37.3 call it ‘moder- 
ate’; 22.5 percent don’t consider congestion a problem. 

p 50.5 percent of eastern Oregonians say traffic congestion 

is ‘not a problem.’ Their average commute time rose 
three minutes in six years and solitary commuting rose 
by 8.7 percent between 1990 and 1996, to 74.5 percent. 

p Newer residents are less concerned about congestion 


Giving up the solitary commute to work ts a hard sell to most 
Oregonians, especially in the central part of the state. Despite 
concerns about congestion, few commuters are taking advantage 
of carpooling or other alternatives to single-occupant vehicles. 


than longer-term Oregonians. More than 26 percent of 
those who have lived in Oregon for at least five years 
think congestion is very serious or critical, compared to 
21 percent of those who have lived here less than five 
years. 
The Oregon Population Survey polls 5,250 Oregon house- 
holds every two years. (Written by Ed Schoaps, outreach 
coordinator, 503/986-3425.) W 


Session ends without transportation funding bill 


DOT tracked 780 bills during the 1997 Legisla- 

tive Assembly; 74 were passed and signed by the 
governor. At press time, more than 100 others were 
awaiting the governor’s signature. Among the transporta- 
tion bills passed this session: 

> ODOT Budget — Continues ODOT’s existing 

programs and funding sources. 
> DMV Records Privacy — Brings Oregon in line 
with federal law by making personal information 
submitted to DMV private, except in certain cases. 

> Winter Driving Safety — One bill allows the use 
of ‘studless’ tires as traction devices; a second ex- 
pands the areas where traction devices can be re- 
quired. 

> Motorcycle Safety — Requires under-21-year- 

olds to take a rider safety course in order to get a 
motorcycle endorsement. 

The Oregon Senate rejected two separate transporta- 
tion funding bills passed by the House. Either would have 
increased the gas tax, truck weight-mile tax and vehicle 
registration fee, and dedicated the lion’s share to highway 
and bridge preservation and maintenance. Both versions 
of the defeated funding packages also would have given a 


greater share of the increase to local governments, 
dedicated $3 million to offset reduced timber revenue to 
eastern Oregon counties, raised funding for airport 
repairs and provided a dedicated source of funds for 
added state police patrols and for senior and disabled 
transportation services. 

Gov. John Kitzhaber says he will not call a special 
session of the Legislature to deal with transportation 
funding, despite his obvious disappointment over having 
worked for more than a year with volunteer citizen 
advisory committees to develop his Oregon Transporta- 
tion Initiative. 

As the session wound down, the Legislature breathed 
life into the high-speed rail corridor Willamette Valley 
train and thruway bus service through lottery funds. At 
press time, it was unclear exactly how much money will 
be available and how long the current daily train and bus 
schedule can be maintained. 

TranScript is planning a more detailed legislative 
summary for the August issue. For more information in 
the meantime, call the ODOT Government Relations 
office at 503/986-3444. (Written by Ed Schoaps, outreach 
coordinator, 503/986-3425.) W 
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Rogue Valley committee develops 
regional transportation strategy 


66 


“We also want 
ownership from the 
public in terms 
of where we’re 
spending 
transportation 
dollars.” 


9? 


le Region 3’s Rogue Valley area, a new committee 

now acts as an advisory to the Oregon Transportation 
Commission. The group is chartered to help ODOT 
develop and implement strategies to deliver transportation 
to Jackson and Josephine counties. 

Early this year, the OTC approved the proposal for 
forming the Rogue Valley Area Commission on Transpor- 
tation, and granted a provisional charter authorizing the 
formation and operation of the group. RVACT includes 
representatives from each jurisdiction in Jackson and 
Josephine counties. Eight members from the private sector 
are included who are knowledgeable in transportation 
issues. 

OTC Chair Henry Hewitt commended Rogue Valley 
leaders for their willingness to partner with the OTC in 
planning and developing a safe and efficient transportation 
system for the area’s citizens. 

RVACT was created to bring local jurisdictions and 
stakeholders into the project selection and development 
processes early. ODOT’s re-engineering process and the 
Oregon Transportation Initiative concluded that more 
effective and timely local citizen participation in the process 
could help increase stakeholder commitment to projects; 
improve projects by better meeting real needs; reduce 
project costs; reduce the time to project completion; and, 
better fulfill expectations for quality. 

RVACT will help achieve these goals by strengthening the 


state and local partnership in transportation planning, 
programming, and development. The committee will 
provide one voice for transportation issues in the Rogue 
Valley area. 

“We want RVACT to take ownership for the Statewide 
Transportation Improvement Plan in this area, and 
endorse it to the OTC,” said Area Manager Monte Grove. 

The Rogue Valley commission is focusing on the follow- 
ing items for 1997. 

> Provide a forum for communicating, learning and 

understanding transportation issues as they affect 
the area’s economic opportunities and livability. 

> Prioritize state transportation infrastructure and 

capital investments through the development of an 
implementation strategy that supports transporta- 
tion plans related to the Rogue Valley area; and 

> Advise the OTC on state and regional policies 

affecting the area’s transportation system. 

RVACT addresses all forms of transportation, primarily 
focusing on the state system. Local, metropolitan planning 
organization, and regional transportation issues also are 
considered if they affect the state system. 

“This group will have the community work together, and 
will teach them how to make regional decisions,” Grove 
said. “This is crucial in light of the population growth in 
the Rogue Valley.” (Written by Meghan Dugan, Region 3 
public information representative, 541/957-3656.) W 


Oregon 22 benefits from decisions made 40 years ago 


ODOT?’s Team Safety van, bearing the wear and tear of 12 years of use, needed a 
facelift. Driven by Transportation Safety and Oregon State Police staff and volun- 
teers, the van transports display materials and safety publications to dozens of safety 
events and activities each year. Answering the call for donations, Salem Auto Body & 
Paint Works, SuperVinyl Signs & Banners, Industrial Finishes and DuPont Paint 
responded with services and materials. Mark Adams of SuperVinyl (left), Nick Dunn 
of Salem Auto Body (kneeling) and ODOT’s Rich Bailey, who produced the design 
for the van painting and volunteers to coordinate many activities of Team Safety, 


Call it uncanny foresight. 

Or just dumb luck. 

Or even a fortuitous mistake. 

or whatever reason, engineering decisions made 

more than four decades ago have helped current- 
day designers create a modernization project for a six- 
mile section of Oregon 22 east of Salem that is becoming 
a national model for access management. 

“Someone had a lot of foresight,” said Del Huntington, 
ODOT?’s Access Management Program manager. “When 
we last reconstructed this section of highway in the early 
1950s, the designers created a two-lane highway that 
incorporated access management between Lancaster 
Drive and the Stayton north city limits.” 

Access was limited to only 13 driveways, Huntington 
said, very few 
for the length 
of the section. 

“And they 
built a few 
interchanges 
instead of an 
intersection for 
every cross 
street,’ said 
Huntington. 
“That was very 
unusual for the 
costs and 
traffic loads at 
the time.” 

Huntington 
said design 
decisions for 
the 1950s 
project appear 
to have been 
made from a 
unique 
philosophical 
standpoint. 


place a logo sign on the van. The Team Safety program emphasizes the importance of 
safe driving to many different audiences. W 


For whatever reason, he added, “The result was one of the 
few sections of limited access two-lane highways in the 
world.” 

The design has had a definite impact on the area. 

“The greatest impact is on safety,” he said. “Historically, 
this section of highway has been much safer than other 
sections of two-lane.” 

“Anytime you can limit the number of conflicting 
movements where people slow down and speed up 
because of people turning off the highway into driveways, 
you increase safety,” said Huntington. “ODOT can now 
take that legacy and build on it. We’ve designed a four- 
lane section of highway with a median treatment that will 
make this section of highway much safer than most four- 
lane highways.” 

The new design even eliminated the 13 existing private 
driveways. Frontage roads connect those properties to the 
highway at interchanges. 

Another impact has been on development. The land 
adjacent to the highway is farm land that can’t be com- 
mercially developed, but Huntington said he is surprised 
that development hadn't occurred at the interchanges. 

“Tf you compare the lack of development there with the 
development that occurred along the highway between 
Eugene and Pleasant Hill, you can see the difference. You 
see a lot of small lots and retail, such as gas stations,” he 
said. “Where you can access a highway easily, there’s more 
political pressure to zone land to reap the benefits. 
Developers like sites that access highways.” 

“That makes it very difficult for us to come in and 
retrofit that highway with a managed access approach,” 
Huntington added. “If you start talking about a raised 
median — one of our most powerful managed access 
tools — people perceive that as a loss of their access to the 
highway. And they go nuts.” 

“People along Oregon 22 had a different mindset 
because of the way it’s built. With one minor exception 
that the project development team easily remedied, we 
were able to design the new project with the full support 
of the communities.” (Written by Dave Davis, Region 2 
public information representative, 503/986-3426.) W 


Airport managers praise Aero report 


Qe 99 commercial service and general 
aviation public airports contribute $11.5 billion 
to the economy, according to a new study by ODOT’s 
Aeronautics Section. Airport managers from across the 
state are giving high marks to the recently produced 
Economic Impact of Airports report. 

The $11.5 billion 
figure combines the 
economic impact of 
direct and second- 
ary airport employ- 
ment, annual 
spending by airport 
tenants and spend- 
ing associated with 
visitors traveling 
through airports. 

“The study will 
provide a tool for 
airport owners and 
users to quantify the 
economic benefits 
of their local 


pleasantly surprised David Blauser, airport supervisor. 
He said he’ll use the information to persuade local 
officials to extend water and sewer lines to the airport to 
encourage future development. 

Johnson said the study helps define the role of all 
airports in the state’s economy. In 1995, more than 6.3 
million people 
boarded commer- 
cial airlines in 
Oregon. Airline 
passengers, over- 
night mail, air 


Economic Impact 
of Airports 


The report provides individual 
economic impact figures for each 
of the state’s seven commercial 
service airports and for 57 general 
aviation airports. The remaining 
35 small airports are combined 
cargo, air ambu- for statistical purposes. All figures 
lance, forest fire are based on 1995 data. 
suppression, crop > Visitors arriving at 
spraying, and Oregon airports support 
aviation-related 135,200 jobs with an 
businesses all estimated annual payroll 
depend on an of $2.4 billion. 
| adequate network Spending by visitors, and 
of airports and the associated spin-off 
aircraft. effects, more than 

Sometimes the double the total visitor 


air system’s impor- impact to $5.6 billion. 
tance goes beyond Commercial and general 
everyday economic aviation airport tenants 
considerations, add another $5.9 billion 


Oregon's airports provide a huge boost to the state according to a report 
Johnson, manager —_ produced by the ODOT Aeronautics Section. Spending associated with air 
of the Aeronautics travel and airport tenants, and the impact of airport employment contrib- 
Section. She said the yze to an $11.5 billion addition to the state’s economy. 


airport, said Betsy 


information should 
be useful for local planning and decision making as well 
as grant applications. 

Shirley Parsons, manager of the Scappoose Industrial 
Airport, said the report “Shows the importance of our 
airport and will help us maintain good community 
support.” 

The economic impact for the Grants Pass airport 


Johnson said. to Oregon’s economy. 
Oregon’s floods of February 1996 are one reminder of Airport tenants directly 
aviation’s vital role in emergencies and disasters. When support more than 
highways and railroads were blocked, air transportation 11,800 local jobs. An- 
provided emergency relief services to flood-isolated other 12,800 secondary 
communities. (Written by Monte Turner, Transportation jobs rely on airport 
Development public information representative, 503/986- tenant activities. 
4180.) V 


Bio-engineering saves bridge and stream habitat 


ix months ago floods raged through much of 

Eastern Oregon. On North Pine Creek, between 
Halfway and Oxbow on Oregon 86, a rather unusual 
solution to the flooding seems to be working unusually 
well for the health of the stream. 

A-cooperative effort between ODOT and the Oregon 
Department of Fish and Wildlife, the solution known as 
bio-engineering used natural materials and stream 
characteristics to minimize erosion. In the case of North 
Pine Creek, ODOT and ODFW were able to save the 
North Pine Creek Bridge from washing out and at the 
same time preserve the creek’s natural, healthy habitat. 

When flooding first began on North Pine Creek, Glen 
McIntosh, ODOT bridge supervisor, found that the 
bridge was in trouble. The combination of melting snow 
and heavy rains had shifted the creek’s channel to the 
east, washed out the approach to the bridge, and threat- 
ened the bridge’s foundation. McInstosh initially thought 
of calling in bulldozers to force the creek back to its 
original channel. Tim Walters, ODFW, was not convinced 
this was the best solution. 

According to Walters, “Fish like it messy.” Rather than 
the straight, vegetationless rock-lined channel bulldozers 
dig, fish like cool, winding streams filled with sediment 
and lined with trees and vegetation where they can feed, 
hide, and spawn. Walters felt that the bio-engineering 
procedure could protect the bridge and the road without 
ruining the creek. 

Under Walters’ direction, McIntosh and his crew and 
contractors began gathering natural materials to move 
the creek back to its original course. Downed cotton- 
wood trees were lashed together, new cottonwood and 
willow trees were planted, and large rocks, and root wads 
were strategically placed. This not only moved the creek 
to protect the bridge and roadway, it also created the kind 
of messy creek fish like. As the cottonwoods and willows 
take root they will help to slow the water down and hold 
the stream bank against future floods, minimizing 
damage to the road, the bridge, and the creek. 


Usually the cost of bio-engineering is higher than more 
traditional methods of flood control. In this case however, 
large rocks and downed cottonwoods were available in 
abundance. McIntosh and his crew were able to gather 
most of the resources they needed from the immediate 
area. The $40,000 price tag to save the North Pine Creek 
Bridge, which would have cost far more than $300,000 to 
replace had it washed out, was comparable to more 
traditional methods of flood control. Bio-engineering 
also helped maintain a healthy fish habitat and pleasing 
scenery for passing motorists. 

Before bio-engineering on North Pine Creek can truly 
be considered a success, the newly placed rocks, root 
wads, and upstream facing barbs need to hold their 
position and the newly planted cottonwoods and willows 
need to take root. So far this has been the case, but 
McIntosh and his 
crews will continue 
to monitor the 
stream to see what 
works, what does 
not, and why. Even 
though they hope to 
use the knowledge 
they have gained 
from North Pine 
Creek on other jobs, 
bio-engineering is 
not an exact science. 
In the words of both 
Walters and McIn- 
tosh, “Streams will 
always end up 
surprising you.” 
(Written by Scott 
Fairly, Region 5 
public information 
representative, 541/ 
963-3177.) V 


The Interstate 5 southbound Winchester Bridge was recently retrofit- 
ted by tying bridge beams together with cables located on the left and 
right of the bridge support. This is the first deck truss bridge to be 
retrofitted in Oregon, at a cost of about $1 million. 


Cynthia Meyers 
Office of Civil Rights 


y first six months living in a new state (acclimat- 

ing myself to the torrential rains was something I 
did not take into account) and joining a new organization 
has taken a period of adjustment. I find Oregon however, 
to be beautiful and delightfully clean. 

ve also found another appealing combination — 
friendly people and challenging work. I’m still meeting 
employees, contractors and other stakeholders, and am 
listening to their thoughts and suggestions about ODOT’s 
Civil Rights Program. Incorporating their concerns to 
providing effective service to all our customers is one of 
my highest priorities. 

The Office of Civil Rights officially opened for business 
in mid-January. We provide a variety of programs from 
working with the contracting community, to providing 
technical assistance, and interceding in disputes between 
ODOT and sovereign nations. The backdrop of all our 
program areas is inclusion and nondiscrimination. Our 
customers must have equal access to the goods and 
services of the department, no matter who they are. Our 


Students take stand 
Community involvement pushes safety corridor 


Transportation Safety’s Larry 
Christianson presents a new laser speed 
gun to Sgt. Aaron Olson of the Oregon 
State Police. The laser gun has a narrow 
beam enabling officers to pinpoint 
exactly which vehicle they want to check 
for speed. The gun is available to local 
and state police officers along the Oregon 
99E safety corridor between Oregon City 
and Canby. A National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration grant allowed 
ODOT to purchase the laser gun for the 
area. 


A state representative, transportation officials, law 
enforcement agencies and a Canby middle school 
joined forces early this summer to create a safety corridor 
along a 12-mile stretch of Oregon 99E from Oregon City 
to Canby. 

“We heard from the people who live in the area and 
police agencies who patrol this stretch of highway,” said 
State Rep. Larry Sowa, D-Oregon City. “It was time to do 
what we could to make this highway safer for everyone.” 

Sowa worked with local law enforcement agencies and 
transportation officials to designate the highway as a 
safety corridor. More than 650 Ackerman Middle School 
students, through the school’s Oregon Student Safety on 
the Move program, signed a petition and held a rally last 


Correction 


In the June TranScript, Justin Peters was incorrectly identified as the first dependent of a Parks and Recreation Department employee to receive a Glenn 
Jackson Scholarship. Ryan Allen in 1992 was the first scholar of a Parks employee. Justin is the second scholar. TranScript regrets the error. 


Civil Rights program stresses equal treatment 


office focuses on equity and fairness in how ODOT treats 
its customers, as well as our own employees. 

One of my goals is to ensure that all ODOT employees 
enjoy a work environment that is free of harassment and 
discrimination of any kind. Harassment and discrimina- 
tion may take several forms, including sexual innuendo 
or bias, racial jokes, verbal harassment, age or racial 
discrimination. Our internal Civil Rights Program 
investigates these issues. 

In some instances, the issue may be resolved by present- 
ing your concerns directly to the attention of the offend- 
ing party. If this is not effective or you are not comfort- 
able with this route, you can file a complaint with the 
Civil Rights Office. We will investigate the allegations and 
take appropriate action if necessary. Our office also will 
assist in mediation efforts to resolve concerns at the 
lowest possible level. 

If you have questions or concerns, please do not 
hesitate to call me at 503/986-5753, or you also may call 
Affirmative Action Officer Bill Hayden, 503/986-3849. W 


fall voicing their concerns for driver safety. 

Larry Christianson, ODOT Traffic Safety 
coordinator, said a combination of the three 
E’s — engineering, enforcement and 
education — is the essence of ODOT’s 
safety corridor program. 

Highway improvements, increased police 
presence and a campaign to teach motorists 
to slow down and adjust to changing road 
conditions are all part of the effort, 
Christianson said. 

A unique component of the Oregon 99E 
safety effort is the cooperative law enforce- 
ment agreement among the Oregon State 
Police, Canby and Oregon City police 
departments and the Clackamas County 
Sheriff’s Department that has beefed up 
patrols on the highway. It was the first time 
since the statewide safety effort began that 
four police agencies have agreed to partici- 
pate in the program at any one time. 

“Usually one or two law enforcement 
agencies might get involved depending on 
the location (of the corridor),” Christianson 
said. “The extent of cooperation and 
partnership for this effort is unprecedented and will really 
make a difference.” 

Statistics for 1996 revealed 4 fatal accidents, 95 nonfatal 
accidents and 86 accidents involving damaged property 
or vehicles. More than half of the accidents in the past 
five years occurred at intersections or driveways as 
motorists attempted to enter or exit the highway. 
Christianson said the crashes are typically caused by 
speeding, drinking and driving and inattentive motorists. 

A police saturation patrol in early June resulted in 99 
tickets and 29 warnings being issued during a four-hour 
period. Eighty-three of the citations were for speeding. 
(Written by Ron Scheele, Region 1 public information 
representative, 503/731-8263.) W 


etter 


ODOT sleuths ferret out facts for court claims 


erry Mason had Paul Drake and Matlock had 

Tyler Hudson. All great lawyers need accurate 
information to do their jobs. They get that information 
from people who make it their business to find the 
facts. Within ODOT’s Operations and Investigations 
Unit are two such people. 

Horace King and Rich Heinemann supply informa- 
tion that is used in court cases involving ODOT. During 
the past six years, that has meant researching, gathering 
and providing information for 116 claims or lawsuits 
against ODOT — an average of 19 cases a year. 

“By far, the greatest number of litigation cases that we 
get involved with are tort claims having to do with 
traffic accidents on our state highway system. Usually 
the plaintiff has alleged that our roadway wasn’t de- 
signed properly, or that it wasn’t properly maintained. 
Fortunately, our designers and maintenance people in 
ODOT are doing an outstanding job, and more often 
than not our attorneys at the Department of Justice are 
able to refute such allegations,’ said Heinemann, traffic 
investigator. 

In the hall leading to King’s office, is a growing 
monument to the vast amount of information ODOT 
collects. A series of bookcases line the 18-foot-long 
passage to a height of nearly six feet. This vast collection 
of knowledge contains information on traffic accidents 
from 1969 to the present. The collection also holds 
straight-line maps, project histories and books on 
design and engineering principles. 

“This collection represents under 10 percent of what 
we use to get information,’ said King, Investigations 
coordinator and 40-year ODOT employee. 

“If ODOT produces it or refers to it in any way, it 
probably has been used in court at one time or an- 
other,” Heinemann added. “Some examples of informa- 
tion sources are maintenance and construction records 
and diaries, inspection reports, delegated authorities, 
manuals, financial reports, accident and traffic volume 
data, letters, memos, maps, charts, photos, videos, 
geology and weather reports.” 


Survey Says... 


In addition to volumes of data, the two 
investigators provide visual displays; every- 
thing from CADD drawings to photo enlarge- 
ments and actual traffic signs. 

“In several cases they (visual displays) were 
as important as the documentation, in con- 
vincing the jury,” Heinemann said. 

These two individuals do not do all the 
work. 

“We rely on just about every unit in ODOT, 
especially our co-workers in the Traffic Man- 
agement Section, to help us provide this 
information. Without their cooperation, we 
couldn’t do our job. It is truly a team effort 
involving the whole department. We also rely 
heavily on the region and project managers’ 
offices, as well as district maintenance offices, 
to provide us not only with documentation, 
but also with witnesses for testimony in court. 
The Accident Data Unit is another frequent 
contributor. Hardly a case comes up that 
doesn’t require their help,” Heinemann said. 

It seems like a lot of work and energy just to 
win a court case. But it is not just a court case. 
It comes down to taxpayer dollars. Had all 116 
cases been lost and damages paid at their maximum 
potential, the cost to the state would have been more 
than $52 million. As it was, less than $3.5 million was 
paid. 

“T really have to hand it to our attorneys, they are the 
cream of the crop,” King said. “They do an excellent job 
defending ODOT. Because of that, we see a decrease in 
the number of suits that are filed against ODOT.” 

“A great deal of the credit also belongs to the design- 
ers, engineers and maintenance teams here at ODOT. 
They are very safety conscious, so the vast majority of 
accidents that plaintiff’s try to blame on improper 
maintenance and poor design are unfounded,” said 
King. (Written by Robert Smith, Technical Services public 
information representative, 503/986-4334.) W 


Traffic investigators Rich Heinemann 
(left) and Horace King (right) spend 
countless hours researching and 
gathering information for court cases 
involving ODOT. In most instances, 
the plaintiff's complaint alleges that a 
highway was improperly designed or 
maintained. 


More than 1,000 respond to Inside ODOT survey 


f you participated in the recent Inside ODOT 

survey, thank you. The purpose of the survey was to 
determine if the Communication Branch is providing 
viable, timely information about ODOT and learn how 
we can improve our twice-weekly news service. In mid- 
May, we distributed 5,055 surveys. Employees returned 
1,021 of them by the June 13 deadline, which represents a 
20 percent return rate. Nearly half of the returned 
surveys (46 percent) contained written comments. 

Employees from just about every ODOT location 
throughout the state responded to the survey, although 
the Transportation Building (Salem), Region 1, DMV 
headquarters, and the Maintenance/Construction field 
offices accounted for more than two-thirds of the returns. 

About half of the respondents (46 percent) call our 
news line less than once a month, and a fifth (20 percent) 
dial two-three times monthly. Ten percent use the service 
weekly, while nearly 20 percent have never listened to 
Inside ODOT. 

When asked how satisfied they are with the frequency 
of Inside ODOT updates, almost half of those who 
answered the question like the current twice-weekly 
format. The other half prefer less frequent updates, 
suggesting weekly or biweekly formats instead. Inside 
ODOT “usually” contains information of importance for 
about one quarter of the respondents, while nearly 60 
percent feel that it “sometimes” contains significant 
information. Approximately 60 respondents (two 
percent) feel that we should eliminate the news service. 


When asked for suggestions to improve Inside ODOT, 
comments ranged from “you're doing a great job” to 
“spend the money on something else.” While 51 respon- 
dents would rather receive the entire Inside ODOT script 
on e-mail, several others requested that we not clutter 
their computers with the “teasers” about upcoming 
stories. Several people requested that we provide spots 
with guest speakers, such as the director and deputy 
director. Others want more news about DMV, Motor 
Carrier Branch, and region accomplishments. There were 
several requests for stories about legislation that directly 
affects ODOT, major projects and road closures, and 
employee human interest stories. 

One person wrote that they have asked a “million 
times” how much it cost to repair the Roseburg sinkhole. 
We researched it for you, and the tab was $1.5 million. 

Communications Outreach Coordinator Ed Schoaps, 
who supervises the production of Inside ODOT, is 
creating a committee of ODOT employees to address 
recommendations made as a result of the survey. The 
committee will be responsible for communicating their 
findings and any changes made to the format and content 
of the news service. You will be kept informed of the 
committee’s work in future editions of Inside ODOT and 
TranScript. 

If you would like a complete copy of the survey results, 
please call Rachel Knowles at 503/986-4367. (Written by 
Jayne Stewart, Strategic Communications Coordinator, 503/ 
986-4329.) W 


<< 


Inside ODOT, which 
provides current and 
future agency events, 
is updated every Tuesday 
and Thursday. If 
you haven't listened to 
Inside ODOT, we invite 
you to call 986-4344 
in Salem and 
1-800-382-6325 elsewhere 
in the state. Please let 
us know how you like the 
service — we are open to 


suggestions. 
9? 


if ere itions 


Appointments 


Promotions 


Retirements 


Obituaries 


Gary Anderson, highway maintenance worker, Clackamas. 

Karrie Ahrendt, information systems consultant, Salem. 

Michael Baker, auto mechanic 1, Salem. 

Tristan Bass, highway maintenance specialist, Portland. 

Ronald Beatty, highway maintenance worker, Corvallis. 

Anastasia Brown, data entry operator, Salem. 

Melody Bywater, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

William Cessnun, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Corvallis. 

Guillermo Chea, highway maintenance specialist, Portland. 

Phyllis Clark, right-of-way agent/entry, Portland. 

Tawny Clark, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Leslie Clendennen, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Nancy Close, program technician 2, Salem. 

Terri Colvin, office coordinator, Hermiston. 

Robert Dubanski, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Newberg. 

Allen Duren, principal executive/manager A, Portland. 

Matthew Garrett, principal contributor 1, Salem. 

James Gavin, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Ralph Graham, highway maintenance specialist/entry, Spray. 

Jim Hammack, exploration specialist 1, Bend. 

Vonda Hoeye, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Carla Hoffmeister, office coordinator, Portland. 

Stephen Jacobson, planner 3, Salem. 

Ronald James, highway maintenance specialist, Portland. 

Douglas Kirk, engineering specialist 2, Klamath Falls. 

Glen Kirkpatrick, environmental program coordinator 2, 


Salem. 

Brett Lehman, geologist 1, La Grande. 

Nicklos Martinez, highway maintenance specialist, 
Portland. 

Judy Mejia, data entry operator, Salem. 

Michael Mooney, motor carrier enforcement officer 1, 
Woodburn. 

Michael Ogden, associate transportation engineer, Bend. 

Brian Parker, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Corvallis. 

Kathleen Poole, program technician 2, Salem. 

Rosaura Punzo, highway maintenance worker, Clackamas. 

Jeff Sargent, highway maintenance specialist/entry, Davis 
Slough. 

Steve Saxby, data communication technician 2, Salem. 

John Shaver, auto mechanic 1, Salem. 

Heidi Shoblom, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Monica Stafflund, right-of-way agent/entry, Portland. 

Cheri Tabor, associate transportation engineer, La Grande. 

Brian Taylor, highway maintenance specialist, Portland. 

Ryan Thompson, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Davis Slough. 

Stephen Tong, personnel officer 2, Salem. 

Patricia Valentine, right-of-way agent/entry, Salem. 

Thomas Vergeson, highway maintenance specialist, Port- 
land. 

Daniel Whittle, highway maintenance specialist, Portland. 


V 


Chris Bailey, associate transportation engineer to transporta- 
tion engineer 1, Salem. 

David Boyd, principal executive/manager B to principal ex- 
ecutive/manager D, Bend. 

Alfred Crow, engineering specialist 3 to associate transporta- 
tion engineer, La Grande. 

Robert Delve, engineering specialist 2 to engineering specialist 
3, La Grande. 

Suzanne Gehring, training specialist to program technician 2, 
Salem. 

Bradley Henry, highway maintenance specialist, to highway 
maintenance assistant supervisor, McKenzie Bridge. 

Rynelle Hoffman, personnel technician to personnel officer 1, 
Salem. 

Anne Holder, grants/contracts coordinator to program tech- 
nician 2, Salem. 

Jennifer Lara, personnel technician to personnel officer 1, Sa- 
lem. 

Scott McCanna, transportation engineer 1 to transportation 
engineer 2, Salem. 


Jackie Megert, office assistant 2 to office specialist 2, Salem. 

Donald Morris, associate transportation engineer to transpor- 
tation engineer 1, Salem. 

Christine Posadas, motor vehicle representative 1 to motor 
vehicle representative 2, Beaverton. 

Frank Reading, engineering specialist 3 to associate transpor- 
tation engineer, Coquille. 

Monique Resch, office specialist 1 to office specialist 2, Salem. 

George Ruby, transportation engineer 1 to transportation en- 
gineer 2, Pendleton. 

Claude Sakr, transportation engineer 2 to principal executive/ 
manager D, Portland. 

Jeffrey Sawyer, heavy equipment mechanic | to purchasing 
agent 2, Salem. 

Jesse Threlkel, engineering specialist 1 to engineering special- 
ist 2, Portland. 

Dinah Van Der Hyde, program technician 2 to principal con- 
tributor 1, Salem. 

David Williams, principal contributor 3 to principal execu- 
tive/manager E, Portland. 


V 


Sy K. Av, driver improvement counselor with Driver Pro- 
grams, Salem, retired in June after more than 20 years of 
service. 

Carolynn Boling, public service representative 4 with the 
Portland Bridge Port of Entry, retired in June after 21 
years of service. ; 

Raymond Dillon, transportation engineer 2 with Region 
2, Salem, retired in June after more than 42 years of ser- 
vice. 

Russell Graham, principal executive/manager E with 
Document Processing and License Control, Salem, re- 
tired in June after 25 years of service. 

Ernest Huckaby, highway maintenance specialist with the 


Parkdale Section, retired in June after more than 9 years 
of service. 

Duane Kirby, transportation engineer 1 with Region 3 
Program/Project Development, Roseburg, retired in 
June after 32 years of service. 

Jacqueline Mishler, principal executive/manager B with 
the Klamath Falls Port of Entry, retired in May after 12 
years of service. 

Robert Micken, associate transportation engineer with the 
Survey Section, Portland, retired in June after 33 years 
of service. 

Melba Williams, office specialist 2 with Vehicle Process- 
ing, Salem, retired in May after 27 years of service. 


V 


Marvin Davenport, motor carrier enforcement officer, 
Ashland, died April 18. He was 53. 

Ernie Leggett, motor carrier enforcement officer, 
Klamath Falls, died March 26. He was 47. 


Scooter McKee, highway maintenance specialist, 
Corvallis, died in March. He was 46. 

Henry Schauer, retired maintenance worker, died June 
16 in Salem. He was 78. 


ervice awardd 


35 years 
Kipp Osborn, principal/executive manager D, Roseburg. 

30 years 
Donald Flesch, systems software analyst, Salem. 
Stephen Macnab, principal executive/manager G, Bend. 

25 years 
Grover Abrams, highway maintenance specialist, The Dalles. 
John Anderson, associate transportation engineer, Astoria. 
Ira Arbogast, highway maintenance specialist, Heppner. 
Rodney Bricco, highway maintenance assistant supervisor, 

Sweet Home. 

Robert Deaton, highway maintenance specialist, Canyonville. 
Glenn Eaton Jr., associate transportation engineer, Portland. 
James Espenel, highway maintenance specialist, Troutdale. 
Widney Evey, highway maintenance specialist, Manning. 
Orville Gaylor, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
Ardean Goettsch, governmental auditor 3, Salem. 
James Gray, highway maintenance supervisor 2, La Grande. 
Julie Hanson, office specialist 2, Salem. 
Michael Harris, principal/executive manager D, Salem. 
Vern Johnson, heavy equipment mechanic 2, Sisters. 
Steven Lindland, principal/executive manager D, Salem. 
Larry Little, highway maintenance specialist, Troutdale. 
Candace Long, principal/executive manager A, Bend. 
Gregory Mier, right-of-way agent 2, Salem. 
Robert Stevens, transportation engineer 2, Portland. 
Kenneth Stoneman, principal/executive manager G, Salem. 
Gary Strausbaugh, heavy equipment mechanic 1, Salem. 
Dale Wickert, transportation engineer 2, Ontario. 
Mark Wills, program technician 2, Salem. 
Stephen Wilson, principal executive/manager D, Bend. 
Walter Yungen, systems analyst 2, Salem. 

20 years 
Dwight Apple, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 
Gary Calvin, management analyst 1, Salem. 


Letter C 


Madras Maintenance Crew— from the city of Madras. The Madras 
City council honored the maintenance crew for their work on planning 
and constructing a left-turn refuge at Depot Road. The plaque pre- 
sented to the crew said, “In appreciation for your efforts in solving a 


significant safety hazard in the Madras area.” 

Region 4 — from Ed Bartz, ECO-SCAPES, Bend. “Id like to take 
this opportunity to thank you for the recent mailing explaining what's 
happening at Deschutes Junction on U.S. 97 in Deschutes County. The 
clarification is very helpful and informative. Many people would have 
less trouble with other projects and agencies if information was as free 
flowing as you have made this information.” 

Unkown Snow Plow Driver — Lee and Pat Webb, Grants Pass. “Our 
car skidded off U.S. 97 north of Chemult and overturned. When we 
crawled out,an ODOT snow plow driver was there, on the spot, check- 
ing to make sure we were OK and if we needed assistance. Operating a 
snow plow has to be a pretty exacting job when the weather is reason- 
ably decent — never mind when it’s indecent. We appreciate the work 
you folks do to keep the highways open and keep us all on the roads.” 

John Truly — Medford Motor Carriers, from Maj. Ronald Levine, 
Nevada Highway Patrol deputy chief. “The Nevada Highway Patrol is 
currently in the process of setting up an Intrastate Compliance Review 
Program. Oregon has the most extensive program and has been used as 
the model for the development of the Nevada CR Program. Motor 
Carrier Specialist John Truly’s help has been invaluable. He not only 
sent copies of your state’s CR Program, but gave essential help over the 
phone in adapting and changing the Federal Capri Program for state 
use.” 

Cheryl Taylor — Salem, from Kimber and Bobby Springer, Tualatin. 
Cheryl, ODOT’s citizen representative, helped the Springer with a car 
insurance problem. “My husband and I could never thank Cheryl Tay- 
lor enough for all that she has done for our family. You must know what 
a great employee you have in Cheryl.” 

District 11 Maintenance— Klamath Falls, from Lu Wolchin, Agency 


Randall Davis, principal executive/manager D, Bend. 

Dale Moffitt, highway maintenance specialist, Salem. 

Mark See, highway maintenance assistant supervisor, 
Newport. 

David Swander, body/fender repair worker, Bend. 

Rodney Ulberg, program technician 1, Salem. 

Bruce Ward, motor carrier enforcement supervisor 2, Bend. 

David Williams, principal executive/manager F, Portland. 

15 years 

David Chuculate, highway maintenance specialist, Salem. 

Jin Hamamura, highway maintenance worker, Ontario. 

Linda Hopper, program technician 1, Salem. 

Linda McAlpine, programmer analyst, Salem. 

Jimmy Odom, program technician 1, Salem. 

Connie O’Malley, highway maintenance specialist, Sweet 
Home. 

10 years 

Robert Adams, motor vehicle representative 2, Roseburg. 

William Anderson, motor vehicle representative 2, Hood 
River. 

Connie Bellin, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Mercedes DeLoria, motor vehicle representative 1, Portland. 

Patricia Dumond, data entry operator, Salem. 

Dale Geiger, investigator, Salem. 

Philip Grant, principal executive/manager A, Klamath Falls. 

Katherine Hecker, principal executive/manager A, Springfield. 

Teresa Hicks, purchasing analyst 1, Salem. 

Joy Honeywell, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Gregory Hutchison, highway maintenance specialist, Albany. 

Michael Maley, transportation engineer 1, La Grande. 

Russell Martin, highway maintenance specialist, Oakridge. 

William McKinney, highway maintenance specialist, 
Heppner. 

Linda Mills, motor vehicle representative 3, Canyonville. 

John Templin, engineering specialist 1, Central Point. 


Lake.“Having complained bitterly in past years about the ruts and chuck- 
holes on U.S. 97, ve decided that ‘turnabout is fair play’ I drive on U.S. 
97 between Modoc Point and Klamath Falls at least twice a week, all year 
round. This is the first winter/spring in more than 10 years that I’ve had 
a smooth ride every time. Thanks to ODOT for a great job on the last 
repair and resurfacing. It’s nice not to have to play 27 miles of ‘dodge- 
hole? : 

Jerry Paige and District 10 — Bend, from the Mt. Bachelor Ski Edu- 
cation Foundation. “Thank you and your staff for the great assistance 
with the U.S. Bank Pole, Pedal, Paddle. All the participants said the road 
was in beautiful condition and kept clean! Have a great summer and 
welll see you next year.” 

Faith Cuadill — Chemult, from Ida and Gerald Mellintine. “Faith 
was extremely helpful getting me to where I could get a part for my car. 
Not every citizen would have stopped to do this in today’s world. We felt 
extremely fortunate that this lady came to our rescue; it was getting late 
in the day and fortunately, a station in Chemult supplied the part I needed. 
We feel that this lady should be recognized in some fashion, other than 
‘good morning, howare you. Tell Faith thank-you for being a concerned 
citizen.” 

Larry Jacobson — Enterprise, from Sarah Kent, Pendleton. “My car 
broke down on Highway 82 somewhere between Enterprise and Minam. 
The location was very dangerous in that the road was narrow and we 
were ona blind curve with no shoulder on the right and a guardrail with 
a drop-off to the Wallowa River on the left. It was like being on the track 
and knowing the freight train is coming. We are so appreciative of his 
concern, not only of our safety, but also of others. His efforts were above 
and beyond the call of duty!” 

Motor Carrier Transportation Branch — from Sheilah Harris, Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company, Kansas City, Missouri. “I just wanted to 
let you all know that it is always a pleasant experience to call your office. 
Everyone I have ever talked with has been most pleasant and friendly at 
all times. Thanks for the smiling voices.” 


Infrastructure Bank gets $5.51 million boost 


DOT received $5.51 million last month to 

help build important transportation 
projects around the state that have been on hold 
for lack of funding. 

The money was awarded to ODOT by U.S. 
Secretary of Transportation Rodney Slater in a 
Washington, D.C. ceremony attended by Oregon 
Transportation Commission member Steven 
Corey. 

“The Transportation Commission is extremely 
grateful for the strong support that Oregon’s 
previous and present Congressional delegations 
have shown for this badly needed funding,” Corey 
said. “With this generous grant from Congress, 
we can continue our special loan program to 
fund critical local highway and transit projects in 
many Oregon communities.” 


The funds are placed in the Oregon Transpor- 
tation Infrastructure Bank. Local governments 
and transportation authorities can apply for a 
loan or financial grant from the OTIB for high- 
way, transit or other transportation projects that 
otherwise would go unfunded. As OTIB loans are 
repaid, with interest, the money will be re-loaned 
for other transportation projects. 

Oregon was the second state to establish a 
transportation infrastructure bank. Last year, 
ODOT started the OTIB with $9 million in 
federal highway funds and $1 million in state 
highway funds. Oregon’s infrastructure bank was 
one of a handful of experimental pilot projects 
approved by the federal transportation depart- 
ment. 

The goal of Oregon’s pilot program is to show 


Save time — don’t wait in line 
DMV announces customer service plan for 1997 summer 


Quick tips from DMV - 


Save time - don’t wait in line ! 


Mail your 

driver license}; 
orvehicle |? 
registration 
renewals 
instead ! 


From your local Oregon DMV Office 


ait times at DMV offices around the state 

have averaged less than 20 minutes for 
several months now. But because summer is 
DMV’s busiest season, a concentrated eight-point 
customer service plan will keep those wait and 
turnaround times low, according to DMV 
Manager Jan Curry. 

“This is the second summer we've used a 
targeted plan to assist our customers,” Curry said. 
“We saw a great deal of success with the plan last 
summer — wait times averaged 17 minutes, 
compared to 45 minute wait times during the 
summer of 1995. With a lot of hard work, we’ve 
kept those wait times at about 17 minutes since 
last fall.” 

“But even though we're doing well now, we 
want to be prepared for the increase in business 
that occurs each summer,” Curry added. 

Summer is typically the busiest season for 
DMV because students out of school come in to 
test for their learner permits and driver licenses; 
people move into the state and must apply for 


licenses and register 
vehicles; and there is a 
seasonal increase in new 
car purchases. 

The 1997 Customer 
Service Plan for DMV 
includes hiring temporary 
and retired employees; 
adjusting shifts and 
positions as the situation 
requires; working overtime 
when needed; minimizing 
computer system ‘down’ 
time; expanding central- 
ized vehicle dealer work 
processing centers in the 
Portland, Salem and 
Eugene areas; answering phone calls other than at 
counters so employees can focus on the cus- 
tomer; and expanding drive test services. 

“We want to serve our customers as quickly 
and efficiently as possible this summer,” said 
DMV Field Services Manager Jim Hunter. “And 
customers can help by using mail or coming into 
local offices when they’re typically less busy.” 

“DMV has peak business time just like many 
other service-based businesses,” he added. “You 
already know when the bank or grocery store is 
busy. It’s the same for business at DMV.” 

Hunter said that DMV offices are busiest on 
Monday and Friday, and from around noon to 
the late afternoon. 

“If you have a simple transaction, such as a 
vehicle registration or driver license renewal, try 
to remember to mail it in and avoid coming into 
a DMV office altogether,” he said. “If you do 
come in, come early in the day, come mid-week, 
and use the drive-up window at offices where it’s 
available.” 

DMV Express offices located in shopping malls 
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how state and local governments can more 
effectively use federal funds through a revolving 
loan and financial aid program. Federal highway 
funds first deposited in the OTIB are earmarked 
to provide loans and other financial aid for local 
federal-aid highway projects. First-time federal 
transit funds are similarly restricted. Once a loan 
is repaid to the OTIB however, the funds may be 
used again for any type of transportation project. 
So far, the OTIB has loaned out $7.4 million for 
eight highway projects around the state. 

The $5.51 million carries no restrictions. It can 
be used for any type of transportation improve- 
ment project, Corey said, including highways or 
bridges, transit facilities, or bicycle and pedes- 
trian paths. (Written by Ed Schoaps, outreach 
coordinator, 503/986-3425.) W 


are open evenings and Saturdays for customers’ 
convenience as well. There are Express Offices in 
the Portland area, Beaverton, Salem, Eugene and 
Medford. 

“We intend to keep our average wait times 
below 20 minutes throughout the summer,” 
Hunter said. “We'll never be able to completely 
eliminate wait times, but we’re working hard to 
make the wait as short as possible.” (Written by 
Natalie Barnes, Driver and Motor Vehicle Services 
public information representative, 503/945- 
5465.) V 


Bonus question answer 
Which highway was the first to. 
have painted yellow lines? 


| bk month's TranScript asked the 
question, “Which highway was the first 
to have a yellow dividing line painted to 
prevent head-on crashes on dangerous 
curves?” 

Responses began arriving within hours of 
the June TranScript being distributed. 

Guesses included U.S. 101, the McKenzie 
Pass Highway and both Oregon 99E and 
Oregon 99W. The correct answer? The Upper 
Columbia River Highway was the first highway 
in Oregon and the United States to have stripes 
painted down the middle of the road. 
Multnomah County sheriff’s deputies bor- 
rowed paint from the other county depart- 
ments and painted a yellow dividing line east 
of the Vista House. . 

Congratulations to our 10 lucky winners 
who won ODOT pencils. 

Bob Poggione, of Salem 
The Accident Data Unit of Salem 
Bill Abel of Salem 

Gretchen Erickson of Klamath Falls 
Gary Colfax of Roseburg 

Chris Park of Portland — 

Darwin Brice of Pendleton 

Von Hemmert of Salem 

Jef Kaiser of Portland, and 

Verne Deplois also of Salem 

Thanks to everyone who called or e-mailed 
their answers to the bonus question. 

A special thanks to Traffic Management’s 
Tom Jenkins who pointed out an error in the 
transportation quiz. The answer should have 
read 950 to the question, “How many traffic 
signals on the state system?” We apologize for — 
the error and hope it did not create too much 
confusion. W | 
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